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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
IN TWO PARTS 


TWENTIETH YEAR FEBRUARY, 1933 NUMBER TWO: PART ONE 


A BRONZE VISHNU 


HE little figure’ reproduced on the cover of the Bulletin 

falls under the general category of bronze by virtue of 
similarity of patination. Actually, it is made of brass, which, 
like copper, has been far more usually employed than bronze in 
India. The whole is now invested with a moderately shiny, dark 
green, to which in some places the metal itself adds a brownish 
tint. Other parts are entirely encrusted with a lighter green, 
easily observed in the photograph. 

Makers of religious images must necessarily keep within certain 
iconographic bounds, in order that worshipers can distinguish 
one deity from another. Thus, it is by posture and attributes 
rather than by appearance that the idol under discussion is 
identified as the old Vedic god, Vishnu, who has more recently 
taken his high place as the protector in the Hindu trinity, along 
with Brahma, the creator, and Siva, the destroyer.” Here he is 
seen in that pose known as yogasthanakamurti, which means 
that it is a standing image of Vishnu to be worshiped by yogis. 
He has four arms, each of which is held in a symbolic attitude. 
In the upper right hand he holds the disc, or chakra, with which 
he is supposed to have cut down his enemies; in the upper left 
is the mace, or gada, that he employed for a similar purpose; 
the lower left grasps the conch, or sankha, on which he blew to 
terrify his adversaries; and the lower right, holding the lotus, 
or padma, is in the pose designated as varada mudra, signifying 
charity. He stands on the circular pedestal that takes its name, 
padmapitha, from the lotus petals encircling it. According to 
Rao,” the sankha, chakra, and gada are peculiar to Vishnu. 

To one unfamiliar with Indian religious pieces the little god 
is at first more laughable than laudable, but a brief explanation 
of his background may help to put him in a more favorable 


1 Total height 1334” (34 cm.). 
2 See T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, and A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Parts I and II. 
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light. He was made in western India and evidently, judging 
by the features, for or under the influence of the Jain religion, 
best known in the Occident by the small, illustrated leaves of 
many manuscripts. Both the Buddhists and the Jains have 
freely appropriated gods from the Hindu hierarchy, changing 
them during the years only enough to satisfy their own special 
needs. But the Jains have gone further and built up a rigid set 
of rules that permits to the fashioners of images the minimum 
of individuality of expression. In India this is not considered an 
impediment, for “art is here a function of the social order, not 
an ambition. The practice of art is typically an hereditary 
vocation and not a matter of private choice. The themes of art 
are provided by general necessities inherent in racial mentality, 
and more specifically by a vast body of scripture and by written 
canons; method is learnt as a living workshop tradition, not in 
a School of Art; style is a function of the period, not of the 
individual, who could only be made aware of the fact of stylistic 
change and sequence by historical study. Themes are repeated 
from generation to generation, and pass from one country to 
another; neither is originality a virtue, nor ‘plagiarism’ a crime, 
where all that counts is the necessity inherent in the theme.” 

Thus, the figure of Vishnu was produced by a man skilled in 
the casting of idols, who was simply supplying the demand for 
his output, with no thought of art in his mind. The result is a 
stiff-legged image modeled above the hips according to the 
symmetrical and pleasing sense of design current at the time, 
emphasizing curves and angles, with no attention to planes and 
straight lines. That the piece has a good deal of naive appeal or 
charm can hardly be denied by a Westerner capable of conquer- 
ing its element of strangeness. 

The reason for the existence of such an image is adequately 
explained by Rao.’ “To the Hindu, the omnipresent God, who 
is the father of the universe, appears to reside in everything, as 
much in the loving heart of the devotee as in stocks and stones. 
His God may or may not be conceived as anthropomorphic; the 
form of the conception depends upon the stage of advancement 
of the worshipper in the culture of divine knowledge and 
spiritual wisdom. To a yogin, who has realised the Supreme 

1 A. K. Coomaraswamy’s “Introduction to the Art of Eastern Asia,” The Open Court, March, 


1932, p. 213. 
Op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 26. 
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Brahman within himself, there is no need of any temple or any 
divine image for worship; but to those who have not attained 
this height of realisation, various physical and mental modes 
of worship are prescribed, and rules of various kinds are laid 
down in relation to conduct. The Hindu sastras prescribe image 
worship to weak unevolved persons in particular. The Fabala- 
upanishad distinctly asserts that the yogin perceives Siva in his 
heart, and that images are meant for ignorant men.” 
The figure was cast according to the cire perdue process, 
possibly in the twelfth century, but certainly before 1400. 
H.C.H. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES IN THE MUSEUM" 


TWO EMBROIDERED APPARELS 


Two Italian embroideries, dating from the first half of the six- 
teenth century, have been added to the textile collection. These 
were given by Max Littwitz in memory of Mrs. John L. Sever- 
ance. 

The embroideries are of religious character, and were used as 
apparels to decorate the sleeves of a dalmatic,” a vestment worn 
by the deacon in the Roman Catholic Church service. They are 
oblong in shape, measuring twenty-three inches in length, the 
width of the open sleeves. A haloed evangelist is pictured in the 
center oval medallion of each—St. Mark with his symbolic lion 
in one, St. Luke with his ox in the other. A Renaissance design 
of branching acanthus leaves with a large flower fills in the field 
on either side of the medallion. The smaller scroll of the border 
is separated from the main field of the design by a heavy gold 
cord; and the entire embroidered panel, edged by a second cord, 
is completed by a red silk and gold fringed galloon. In the 
corners appear heraldic arms: in the upper right and lower left, 
checkered red and gold, and in the alternating corners, check- 
ered blue and gold. “The small-checkered shield is in itself in- 
conclusive, since it was a device common to many houses, but 
the blazon appearing in the upper right corner—éguipolé, 5 
points gold, 4 gules—was borne by three houses only, two of 
them possessed of no extraordinary distinction, the third, the 
Terzago, however, being great and conspicuous people at the 


1 The second in a series of articles on this subject. The first appeared in the Bulletin for 
October, 1930. 


2 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, owns two apparels from the same 
dalmatic. 
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court of Ludovico (Sforza) il Moro [of Milan]. It is entirely. 
probable therefore that the orphreys [apparels], once the adorn- 
ment of some splendid vestment, were the gift of a Terzago and 
a member of some illustrious family united with them by 
marriage.” 

The panels have a solid ground composed of gold threads,’ 
which are laid flat in horizontal lines upon a foundation of 
coarse linen and are then tied or couched, two threads together 
with gold silk, at minute, regular intervals. In the middle sec- 
tion of the end borders the gold threads, which have a vertical 
direction, are laid and couched in the same manner. Color and 
shading are introduced in the veining of the leaves and also in 
details of the costume. This is done by oversewing the gold 
threads with silk threads of different colors and shades, as indi- 
cated on the painted design used as a model. The silk is s:wed 
over the gold threads closely or less closely according to the 
shading desired. The effect given is similar to that of painting, 
and is described by the French as or nué, a term impossible of 
exact translation, but meaning gold ground shaded with silk. 
The large acanthus scroll, the smaller scroll of the border, de- 
tails in the figures, and the oval of the medallion are outlined 
in a heavy, gold cordonnet, which strengthens the design. The 
faces, hands, and feet of the figures are embroidered in fine 
satin stitch, with silk of flesh tones.’ 

This type of embroidery appeared in Europe not earlier than 
the fourteenth century,* and was made in Flanders and Italy 
and, later, in France and Spain. The sixteenth century produced 
an enormous amount of this work; and the greater part of that 
left to us dates from this period, when, usually, the panels were 
covered in or nué for the entire length. In later times this tech- 
nique was reserved for the principal parts of the design only, as 
the work was costly, both in materials and time. The need for 
economy and the increasing unskillfulness of the workers gave 
it its deathblow; and by the end of the eighteenth century, 
except for occasional work in convents, it had virtually dis- 
appeared. G.U. 


1 Deciphered by Robert T. Nichol of the Metropolitan Museum. See Bulletin of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for March, 1932, p. 70. 

2 Silver-gilt wound on a silk core. 

3 The medallions show repair, but the greater part of the panels are in their original state. 

4 De Farcy—La broderie du XI sitcle jusqu’a nos jours, (Angers, 1890), Vol. I, pp. 10-11. 
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A WASH DRAWING BY CANALETTO 


Venice in the eighteenth century was to Europe what Paris has 
been in the twentieth—the center of holiday amusement and 
pleasure. Records of Venice painted by Canaletto, Guardi, and 
Longhi in the eighteenth century reflect its charms and subtle- 
ties, as do the works of Bellini in the fifteenth century or 
the canvases of Turner and Whistler in more modern times. 
Antonio Canal, known as Canaletto (1697-1768), portrayed the 
specific character of Venice and its life; whereas his fellow artists 
emphasized especially its romantic atmosphere. In the fine ex- 
amples of his work, the orderly, rather formal and quiescent 
rendering of lagoons and canals is often subdued in color and 
tight in technique but, nevertheless, gives the sense of sparkle 
which is characteristic of both the time and the place. Although 
Canaletto had a host of facile imitators, who caused him much 
bother and inconvenience with their plagiarisms, many of the 
canvases laid to his effort were done by satellites who did not 
even work during his lifetime. Selections from the authentic 
output of this painter reveal a technique exceptional for its 
power in rendering a brilliant atmosphere without the aid of 
sensationalism, a technique which was, however, somewhat 
overshadowed by his scintillating pupil and contemporary, 
Guardi. 

Antonio Canal was the son of a scene-painter in Venice, 
Bernardo Canal, under whom he learned his trade and from 
whom he is distinguished by the diminutive. He early realized 
the limited career he was destined to followif he remained under 
parental supervision; therefore, about 1719 he went to Rome, 
where he is supposed to have come into contact with Pannini, a 
noted painter of rather grandiloquent architectural views. There 
is, however, no documentary basis for this supposition. At all 
events, Canaletto grasped the facile style of Pannini and sub- 
sequently used over and over again subject matter which is simi- 
lar and which was the direct result of this early sojourn. In 1740 
Canaletto returned to Venice and began his career of painting 
the canals, which abound in varied aspects of the city life, and 
which were a theme ever congenial to his taste in later years. 
About this time he made the acquaintance of an Englishman, 
Joseph Smith, who lived in Venice and, more or less as an 
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amateur, dealt in pictures there. From this friendship resulted 
much of Canaletto’s later success; for not only did Smith pur- 
chase a large group of Canaletto’s work for himself, but by the 
advantageous sale of his pictures to important travelers from 
England furthered Canaletto’s reputation there. The latter’s 
popularity grew to such proportions in England that un- 
scrupulous British artists were imitating his style and even 
copying his work. Canaletto felt the need of going there in order 
to establish clearly the identity of his output. When he arrived 
in England in 1746, this same Smith, then British Consul in 
Venice, was largely responsible for his advantageous introduc- 
tions. The success of Canaletto’s trip was also partly the result 
of the efforts of an intimate friend of Smith’s, Owen McSwiny,' 
whose enthusiasm for the painter’s work is revealed in a number 
of extant letters, dated between 1721 and 1729, the majority of 
which concern the sale of Canaletto’s pictures. With the ex- 
ception of one brief interruption, Canaletto remained in Eng- 
land from 1746 to 1755. At first he had some difficulty in 
overcoming the distrust of many who were led to believe him 
an imposter, largely through the aspersive statements of 
Horace Walpole—reports amply disproven by the contem- 
porary diary of George Vertue, the publisher and engraver. 
Despite these troubles, Canaletto received a number of impor- 
tant commissions, the results of which constitute the bulk of 
his work in England today. In 1755 he returned to Venice, where 
he stayed until his death in 1768. While there is much informa- 
tion about his visit to England, there are curiously few details 
known about the later years in Venice. 

The immediate concern of this article is a purchase from the 
J. H. Wade Fund in 1930, a drawing which was made by 
Canaletto, probably during his latter years. The subject, an 
“Imaginary View: A Palace on the Shore of the Lagoon,” is 
drawn in sepia and ink, with the nervous, though thoroughly 
controlled, line which is characteristic of Canaletto’s technique. 
The washes are of a bluish-gray ink. There are two, possibly 
three, styles of drawing definitely acknowledged as Canaletto’s: 
first, sketches from nature; secondly, views executed in a more 

1 Hilda F. Finberg, “Canaletto in England,” The Walpole Society (1920-1921), Vol. IX, p. 22, 

2 No. 30.23. Height 10%” (269 mm.); width 16%” (421 mm.). Formerly in the collection of 


Dr. Guy Bellingham Smith. See Baron von Hadeln, The Drawings of Antonio Canal, called 
Canaletto, p. 14. 
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finished manner and resembling his etched work; and thirdly, 
very finished, elaborate drawings with washes. In almost all 
cases his graphic work is done with the pen, only very rarely 
with pencil or crayon. Brushwork, although an integral part of 
many of his drawings, is always of less importance than line. 
He used brown ink for the linework; for washes, black ink, 
variously diluted. The paper was usually white, and for added 
high-lights Canaletto often employed chinese white or color. 

As the illustration shows, the drawing under consideration 
contains carefully drawn architectural perspective, effectively 
grouped figures, and idyllic landscape—characteristic features 
of his work. Canaletto’s careful rendering of the architectural 
orders and of the details of the masonry, his precise handling 
of light and shade, are contrasted with the sketchy technique 
of the figures, indicated only with the most nimble turning of 
a nervous line and the masterly shading of a wash. The simple 
line and shaded wash, both in the unlabored landscape and also 
in the drawing of the palace, counteract the somewhat meticu- 
lous effect of the whole and demonstrate the skill in drawing 
which Canaletto possessed. 

In what appears to be his earlier drawings, Canaletto adhered 
faithfully to the actualities of his subject matter; later, he used 
imaginary scenes or made scenes that were compilations from 
various real landscapes. Strangely enough, there are more repre- 
sentations of actual places among his drawings than among his 
paintings; and only two of his extant drawings are sketches for 
subsequent paintings. Besides the broadly comparative collec- 
tion of drawings by Canaletto in the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle, containing more than half the drawings of this artist, 
there are a number of examples of his work scattered through 
various collections. Some of these are related, but the dates are 
not always either legible or accurate. In the case of the Museum 
drawing, it is the style alone which places it in any chronological 
arrangement of Canaletto’s work. In broad technique of wash 
and vigor of pen line, the Museum accession is comparable to 
a group mentioned by von Hadeln.' 

It is impossible to say that the Cleveland drawing and the 
group cited above were actually done after Canaletto’s return 
to Venice, but such an assumption is implied by available source 


1 Op. cit., pls. 35, 365 37» 41s 50. 
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material. The Museum example seems bolder than drawings of 
English subjects done in a similar manner or the drawings of 
Venetian subjects listed in von Hadeln. The linework, essen- 
tially the same throughout all his drawings, is in some examples 
especially strict and precise, in others softened by the addition 
of a wash, usually baroque in feeling. Von Hadeln suggests 
that the linear treatment of the drawings was concurrent with 
Canaletto’s early style of painting, which was topographical in 
character; whereas his wash drawings show a freedom in the use 
of material in keeping with his later painted work, wherein, 
because of his interest in composition for its own sake, he built 
up imaginary scenes and did not represent any particular place. 
The Museum drawing appears to belong to this latter phase. 

H.S.F. 


TWO RECENT EXHIBITIONS 


CONTEMPORARY WORK BY CARTOONISTS AND CARICATURISTS 


Two successive exhibitions, held in Galleries X and XI, deserve 
more than passing notice. The first in time, running from 
January thirteenth to February twelfth, was of Contemporary 
Work by Cartoonists and Caricaturists. The astonishing growth 
of periodical and newspaper literature within the past twenty- 
five years, and the increasing rapidity of turnover in fact and 
fiction have developed a technique in drawing suitable for the 
succinct summary of character and situation and for pithy 
revelations of present-day foibles. 

The history of the cartoon is ancient and varied; and this is 
not the moment to trace its intricate rise. It could hardly have 
been so brilliant in its artistic or historical significance had it 
not been for artists like Hogarth and Rowlandson in Georgian 
England, like Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du Maurier in Queen 
Victoria’s time, or like Daumier and “‘Gavarni’” about the time 
of the Second Empire in France. Character drawing, whether 
used as illustrative material for books or periodicals, purely for 
purposes of stinging satire, or as a feature of downright car- 
toons, has blazed a trail thick with vicissitudes and casualties, 
and has prepared a way for current efforts. 

Although there are notable omissions, which are regrettable, 
the purpose in assembling the present exhibition was to make 
it as representative as possible. Five main types of drawings 
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have been chosen: newspaper cartoons, representing such well- 
known artists as Rollin Kirby, Darling (Ding), Cesare, Marcus, 
and Fitzpatrick; comic strips, such as ‘‘Mutt and Jeff” by Bud 
Fisher, “Polly and Her Pals” by Cliff Sterrett, and the famous 
creations of Fontaine Fox; humorous drawings, for one purpose 
or another, by Steig, Thurber, Gluyas Williams, Alexander 
King, and “Dr. Seuss”; character drawings by Covarrubias, 
Alajalov, and Hermann Post; and caricatures by practicing 
painters—John Sloan, Grosz, Dehn, Peggy Bacon, Reginald 
Marsh, and Diego Rivera, to mention only a few. 

The public is indebted for this enjoyable artistic romp to 
many generous lenders, numbering both artists, collectors, and 
firms. 

BRITISH MEZZOTINTS 

The second exhibit is of mezzotints and stipple portrait engrav- 
ings of eighteenth-century England, and is to be shown from 
February fifteenth to March seventh. It is lent largely through 
the generosity of Professor Charles H. A. Wager of Oberlin 
College, and the firm of M. Knoedler & Co. The turmoil of the 
present era has no counterpart in Georgian England, a period 
of enlightenment. The age of Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Hume, and Bolingbroke, was a 
literary and philosophical time in which every motion was even, 
every action measured. 

John Evelyn’ records amusingly the beginnings of the mezzo- 
tint technique as explained to him. The inventor was a German, 
Ludwig von Siegen. Mezzotint, a type of engraving, is explained 
as a tone-process, the effects of which are gained by a complete 
roughening of the polished copper surface of a plate. In some 
cases, the design has been worked out previously by an etched 
outline, or more often, in accordance with the English tradition, 
the design is secured by merely burnishing the surface to vary- 
ing degrees of smoothness and so producing effects all the way 
from dark shadow to full high-lights. The entire process is the 
opposite of that employed in line engraving. The gradations of 
light and shade which appear in the finished mezzotint are a 
result of variations in the roughened surface on the finished 
plate, the luscious tone qualities attained being equally as great 


as those in the painting which it represents. 
1 John Evelyn, Scu/ptura. See John Chaloner Smith, British Mezzotinto Portraits, Introduction, 
p. XXXIV. 
27 
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Most of the subjects of these pictures were painted by the 
portraitists of the day, and the mezzotints were made from the 
pictures. The early portraits include the “Princess Amelia 
Elizabeth of Hesse,” by Ludwig von Siegen; “Louisa, Countess 
of Aylesford,” after Reynolds, by Valentine Green; and 
“Alexander Pope,” after Sir Godfrey Kneller, by John Smith. 
The Irish School is represented by such works of its most com- 
petent artist, James McArdell, as the portrait of “Frances Anne 
Greville,” from a painting of Reynolds, and a portrait of “Lady 
Mary Coke,” after Allan Ramsay. The work of John Raphael 
Smith, the finest mezzotinter of the time in England, is repre- 
sented by “Mrs. Musters,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The many others represented, both artists and subjects, de- 
serve comment, but space forbids. The exhibition, taken as a 
whole, has an atmosphere wholly in keeping with the century 
of its creation. H.S.F. 


COURSE BY CHARLES B. MARTIN 


The last three lectures in Charles B. Martin’s course on Ancient 
Painting and Mosaics were canceled because of illness. The 
schedule will be resumed, however, on February eighth, when 
Mr. Martin will give the first lecture in his course on Great 
Artists and Their Works. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for December, 
1932, the following names have been added to the Membership 
lists: 
TRANSFER FROM FELLOW IN PERPETUITY TO BENEFACTOR 
Blossom, Mrs. Dudley S. 
TRANSFER FROM FELLOW FOR LIFE TO FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Pratt, George D. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Mills, Charles H. 
ANNUAL 

Ault, E. Stanley Henderson, Geneva Sprenkle, Mrs. Raymond E. 
Bates, A. Allan Horwitz, Rae Sullivan, Mrs. H. Ross 
Benedict, Katherine L. Kylin, Emmy Toomey, Dorothy 
Bennett, Dr. Alwyn E. Lindsay, Mrs. Hamilton L. VanChestein, Irene 
Eisenberger, Severin McCormick, Peter F. Whitehouse, Mrs. Maude 
Friedman, Armin Scott-Linn, Mrs. Winifred Wilcox, Mrs. Harley H. 


Smith, Mrs. William B. 
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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY, 1933 


Wednesday 1. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Gunther Ramin, Organist, The 
Church of St. Thomas, Leipzig, Germany. 

Friday 3. 8.15 p.m. William Blake—Painter, Poet, and Mystic, by 
Houston Peterson, Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Saturday 4. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Portrait Painting: A Demon- 

stration, by Michael Sarisky. 

Sunday 5. 3-15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Tenth Exhibition of Water Colors 

and Pastels, by Charles F. Ramus. 

4.00 p.m. Modern Trend in Decoration, by Louis Rorimer, 
Interior Decorator, Cleveland. 

4.00 p. m. For Young People. Benjamin West and His Cat, 
a Story of Colonial Times, by Elizabeth Keyser. 

Friday 10. 8.15 p.m. A Spanish Fiesta, by John Langdon-Davies, Lec- 
turer, London, England. 

2.00 p.m. For Young People. Piano Music Composed for 
and Interpreted by Children, under the direction 
of Ruth Edwards, the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 

Sunday 12. ‘3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Japanese Prints, by Ann V. Horton. 

4.00 p. m. Practical Ways of Making Your Garden Beauti- 
ful, by Carroll Griminger, Director, The Cleve- 
land Garden Center. 

4.00 p.m. For Young People. An Egyptian Folk Tale, by 
Lois Gilbert. 

Friday 17. 8.15 p.m. The Book Beautiful, Past and Present, by Otto F. 

Ege, The Cleveland School of Art. 
Saturday 18. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Japan, an Illustrated Travel 
Talk, by George Eberlein. ° 
Sunday 1g. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Exhibition of Color Reproductions 
and Plaster Casts, by Thomas Munro. 
4.00 p. m. Annapolis, Home of Cavaliers and Statesmen, by 
I. T. Frary. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. Ching-Li and the Dragon, by 
Margaret E. Sandt, the Cleveland Public Library. 
Wednesday 22. 8.15 p.m. Program of Old Music, by the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens, under the direction of Henri 
Casadesus. 

Friday 24. 8.15 p.m. Treasure Towns of the Rhineland, by William M. 
Milliken, Director, The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 

Saturday 25. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Marionette Play: Out of a 
Peach Blossom, by the Play House Settlement. 

Sunday 26. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Exhibition of British Mezzotints, 

by Henry Sayles Francis. 
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4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p.m. 


Sundays 4.00 p. m. 


p.m. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. 


Painting in Ireland, by Grace V. Kelly, Art Critic, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
For Young People. Robin Hood and the Old 
Woman, by Pearl Branowitz, John Adams High 
School. 

REGULAR EVENTS 
Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright. 
Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
History of Architecture, by Charles B. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 


ance through the galleries, by Charles B. Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 


Wednesdays 5.00 p. m. 
7.00 p. m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
Fridays 11,00 a. m. 


2.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 
Saturdays 10.00 a. m. 


and 11.00 a. m. 
Saturday mornings 


Gallery IX . 

Gallery IX. 

Galleries X and XI . 
Galleries X and XI . 
Educational Corridor . 


Children’s Museum . 
Textile Study Room 


A ten-minute radio talk is 


Great Artists and Their Works, by Charles B. 
Martin (begins February 8). 

The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and Its Music, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 

Chineseand Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
The Arts of India and Their Cultural Background, 
by Margaret Fairbanks. 

Modern Painting and Sculpture, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 

History of Prints and Print-Makers, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 

Classes in Art Appreciation and Interior Decora- 
tion, by Janette Hollis and I. T. Frary. 

Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Tenth Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels 


(through February 12). 


- Color Reproductions and Plaster Casts (opens 


February 14). 


. Modern Cartoons and Caricatures (through Feb- 


ruary 12). 


. British Mezzotints (opens February 15) 

. Persian Textiles from the XVI to XVIII Century, 
. Marionettes and Shadow Figures. 

. Historic European Brocades, Velvets, and Dam- 


asks. 
RADIO TALKS 
given over Station WHK every Saturday night, 


at 6.50, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Joun Lonc SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JouN HuntincTon Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLARK G. MATHER 
M. CoE CHARLES L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE JouN L. SEVERANCE 
Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex oficiis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIs F. PRENTISS 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

G. MaTHeERr, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
LEONARD C. HANNA Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
Racpu M. Epwarp B. GREENE 
LrEonarD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WituiaM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLE 
CuHarLEs T. Brooks 
E. S. Burke, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLAPP 
Mrs. H. A. Everett 
Paut L. FEtss 
FRANK H. GINN 
CuHar.Les B. GLEASON 
SaLMon P. HALLE Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. JoHN SHERWIN 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Guerpon S. HOLDEN AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. T. P. Howett Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


Davw S. INGALLS 
Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. T. KING 
Woops 

Amos B. McNarry 
LAuRENCE H. Norton 
Kenyon V. PAINTER 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative 


Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Haro_p W. Parsons 


Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder Minnie H. BreDBECK 
Chief Clerk SoPpHIE BuURGDORFF 


Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 

Printer and Photographer 

Superintendent of Buildings 


EpiTtH Burrous 
Fiora E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBe 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts, WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GzRTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Hottts 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LoutsE BuRCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PrassE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. Ramus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBy 

Curator of Education THoMAsS Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louise M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary IpA Lee RoGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RuGGLEs, Mr. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELLG. SILt. Assistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VANDER VEER, Miss Haw- 
Ley, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 

follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Free Days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
ublic holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 

charged to all except members, holders of com- 

plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
oe but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 
SALES DESK 

Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay anually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 


Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p.m. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMISSION 


Dear Member: 


We are sending you herewith the seventeenth annual report 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art for the year 1932. We hope 
that you will find it of interest. 

In a year of depression the Museum, by strictest economy, 
has been able to continue its many activities, as in years past. 
At such a time as the present these services have been of in- 
calculable benefit to the community. Memberships in the Mu- 
seum have been one of the means that have made this service 
possible; and we trust that those who read this report will wish 
to continue their support and to encourage others to contribute. 


Respectfully, 


Joun L. SEVERANCE 
January, 1933 President. 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1932 


WituraM M. Director 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-two ranks as one of the outstand- 
ing years in the Museum’s history. Measured in terms of service, 
no year has brought such manifold demands; and these demands 
have been met with real devotion by the Museum staff. A 
necessarily severe reduction in budget has been faced with no 
‘reduction, in fact an increase, in service to the public. 

The attendance of 348,170 was a record one, being only sur- 
passed by the total of 375,215 in 1931, a number caused by the 
spectacular attendance during the Guelph Treasure Exhibition 
in January of that year. An analysis shows that the 1932 attend- 
ance was 16.1 per cent over the seventeen-years’ average since 
the Museum opened. What is particularly significant is that a 
study of these figures conclusively shows that the Museum has 
functioned more directly than ever before in relation to Cleve- 
land during the entire twelve months. In the eight months of 
greatest activity, when lectures, special exhibitions, educational 
and extension services, library and lantern slide departments 
are at their peak, the increase over the seventeen years’ average 
was 25.7 per cent; while in the summer months, June, July, 
August, and September, the decrease was only 3 per cent. In 
1931, the decrease for this same summer period was 21.8 per 
cent. Every available figure proves that summer touring was 
reduced in 1932 even below the low level of 1931. Yet, in spite 
of the lack of these visitors, the attendance approached the 
normal of other years, a proof that Clevelanders were making, 
at this time, an extensive use of their own cultural and recre- 
ational features. Newspapers and magazines have been in- 
valuable; throughout the year they have given the Publicity 
Department the fullest and most generous codperation. 

The additions to the Museum collections have been unusually 
important in many fields. The most outstanding accession was 
the magnificent tondo, “The Holy Family with St. Margaret 
and St. John,” by Filippino Lippi. It was purchased in 1929 by 
the Delia E. Holden Fund and by a special fund created by 
Guerdon S. Holden, Delia Holden White, Roberta Holden Bole, 
Emery Holden Greenough, and Gertrude Holden McGinley, 
children of Mrs. Liberty E. Holden. It was placed on exhibition 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


for the first time in November of this year as a memorial to their 
mother. Called by many critics the masterpiece of Filippino’s 
work, it is one of the most important Florentine pictures in 
America. It adds very greatly to the Holden Collection and is 
a particularly fitting memorial to Mrs. Holden, who, in her 
lifetime, gave that collection and created the Delia E. Holden 
Fund which would perpetuate her interest. 

The Delia E. Holden Fund and the L. E. Holden Fund also 
made possible the purchase of a most important primitive, “The 
Two Lovers,” a German panel, probably from Ulm, which may 
be dated about 1470. This painting comes to join the small but 
already exceedingly representative collection of German art. 

Three purchases were made for the Hinman B. Hurlbut 
Collection. The income of this small fund, expended consistently 
over a period of years, has made possible a large part of the 
American paintings and water colors, as well as a number of the 
most important modern French pictures, in the Museum. A 
water color by Pablo Picasso was acquired by this fund in 1932, 
in addition to an oil, “Cat-tails and Honesty,” by Louise B. 
Maloney, purchased from the Fourteenth Annual Cleveland 
Exhibition, and an oil, “Samoa,” by the American, Louis 
Elshemus. Mrs. Henry A. Everett added an important canvas 
by Arthur B. Davies to the Dorothy Burnham Everett Mem- 
orial Collection, which, with the Hurlbut group just referred to, 
forms the nucleus of the American pictures in the Museum. 

A superb print, the fifteenth-century engraving, “Bust of a 
Woman,” by Jacopo de’Barbari, formerly in the Hermitage, 
Leningrad, was purchased for the Margaret Huntington Smith 
McCarthy Collection. This was the most important purchase 
for the Print Department. Through the generosity of The Print 
Club, many gifts were added. Of primary importance were a 
proof sheet of ““The Four Horsemen,” from the Diirer woodcuts 
for the “Apocalypse,” and a pencil drawing by William Blake. 

The Oriental Department added a number of fine Indian 
miniatures, among which is included a Mughal leaf, dated a. b. 
1582, from the library of Akbar the Great, bought for the 
Dudley P. Allen Collection. A very early Khmer head, eighth to 
ninth century, and a bronze Vishnu were also acquired for this 
collection. 

Additions to the Decorative Arts Department were few, but 
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high in quality. A purchase for the Wade Fund was a chasse of 
copper-gilt, made by the Viennese craftsman who repaired the 
altar frontal of Klosterneuburg about 1330. It is one of a small 
and distinguished group identified with his atelier. An exquisite 
plaque of translucent enamel on gold, French, twelfth to thir- 
teenth century, was given in memory of Mary Spedding 
Milliken. Flora E. Hard gave two silver spoons in memory of 
members of her family. 

The Textile Department acquired a large panel of Persian 
velvet of the Shah Abbas period, one of three known panels of 
similar type and equal importance. In addition, George D. 
Pratt gave a group of Egypto-Arabic pieces with inscriptions. 

The exhibition schedule was particularly varied. It included 
the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels, the 
brilliant Exhibition of Russian Icons, the exhibitions of Con- 
temporary Italian Painting, Modern Hungarian Painting, Old 
Master Drawings from the Collection of Dan Fellows Platt, 
Drawings in the Classic and Romantic Tradition from 1630- 
1830, Prints by Toulouse-Lautrec, the Memorial Exhibition of 
Glenn O. Coleman, the exhibitions of English Aquatints, 
Chinese Pottery and Paintings, Copies of Paintings of the 
Fujiwara Period, the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Work 
by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, the Eleventh Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Oils, and the exhibitions 
of Modern Architecture and, finally, of Indian Tribal Arts. 

The Educational Department has done a splendid job. After 
the numbers served by the department during the Guelph Ex- 
hibition in 1931, it was not to be expected that statistics would 
show an increase for 1932, and yet they have. It is a healthy 
sign that this increase is distributed throughout the year. 

Several developments mark the year. One is the growing 
service of the Museum in relation to Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The Museum has now made direct contacts with the 
Graduate School, School of Education, Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege, and the Cleveland School of Architecture. This is a part of 
marked strengthening in adult work which has brought about 
a better balance between service to adults and children. 

The children’s work continues very satisfactorily. Relations 
with the Public Schools have never been better, and their staff 
is codperating in even fuller measure than before. A portion of 
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the work with the schools is beginning to take on a new char- 
acter. With a small staff and with growing demands upon them, 
a number of the classes must be “‘self-conducted.”” By means of 
carefully prepared lesson sheets and conferences which explain 
Museum material and its availability, these classes are getting 
intensive results from their Museum contact. The Extension 
Department of the Museum is one of the agencies which work 
most closely with the schools, in addition to its work with other 
organizations. This department has a steady demand and man- 
ages by careful scheduling to make a small collection of objects 
serve a great need. The reorganization of work with members’ 
children on Saturdays was planned to give a more varied 
aesthetic experience. This has been carefully adapted to the 
natural development of mental powers at successive age-levels. 

The Department of Musical Arts has presented a series of 
educational programs which can be grouped under three head- 
ings: lecture recitals, choral programs, and organ concerts. 
These continue to serve a large and interested public. 

The Library has felt a distinct increase in use. This has been, 
in part, due to closer integration of the Museum courses with 
Western Reserve University, and perhaps to a necessary curtail- 
ment by affiliated institutions. The lending of lantern slides 
shows an extraordinary increase; it is a tribute to efficiency that 
168,169 slides were circulated from a collection of 28,214. The 
Carnegie Foundation grant made possible this increased service. 

The Membership Department has done a devoted work in 
face of discouragement. There is a considerable decrease in 
membership; but it is encouraging that, at the same time, 521 
new members were secured. The total number of members is 
now 4,488. 

The Department of Buildings and Grounds has maintained 
the building with efficiency. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in ventilation because of the installation of new fans and 
the venting of the heated air from the attic areas. 

The financial position of the Museum is very satisfactory. 
On a budget of $262,475.00, a saving of $23,179.71 has been 
made, the total operating expenses amounting to $239,295.29. 
The 1933 budget of $245,515.00 is a 6.46 per cent decrease. 

This report is a tribute to the devotion of a staff whose 
efficiency has made it possible. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
WITH CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


January 31, 1933 
The President and Board of Trustees, 


The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose herewith my report as Treasurer for the fiscal and calendar year 
ended December 31, 1932, consisting of Statement of Assets, Liabilities and 
Funds (Schedule A) submitted by Ernst & Ernst, Certified Public Account- 
ants, and three statements prepared by Walter A. Croley, Cashier, as follows: 


Schedule B. Statement of Operating Income and Expenses. 


Schedule C. Combined Statement of all Trust and Endow- 
ment Funds with purpose for which income is 
available. 


Schedule D. Statement of Receipts and Expenditures— 
Endowment and Other Funds. 


Operating income decreased $24,697.56 from last year, equal to 9.25%. By 
practicing the most careful economy in all departments of the Museum a 
decrease of $22,195.23 in operating expenses from the previous year was 
effected, resulting in a saving of $2,932.16. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. Horp, 
Treasurer. 


— 
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CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


Ernst & Ersnt 
Accountants and Auditors 
System Service 
Cleveland 
January 30, 1933 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland. 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the books of account and record of THE CLEVELAND 
Museum or Art—CLEVELAND, as of the close of business December 31, 1932, 
and have prepared the accompanying statement of assets, liabilities and funds 
from our audit report in which further comments as to the scope of our 
examination and other details are set forth. 

Cash, consisting of petty cash fund at the Museum office, undeposited 
receipts and cash on deposit aggregated $106,820.23 at December 31, 1932. 
Petty cash funds were reconciled with actual count made by us on January 23, 
1933, and undeposited receipts were traced to subsequent bank deposits. We 
verified cash on deposit by reconcilement of balances confirmed to us by the 
depositary banks with the amounts shown by the records of the Museum at 
December 31, 1932. 

Stock, bonds, debentures and notes, real estate mortgages and land contract 
receivable comprising the investments of endowment funds were satisfactorily 
accounted for by us. The value of the investments is stated herein as shown 
by the Museum’s records without adjustment by us to reflect market values 
at December 31, 1932. 

Note receivable was submitted for our inspection and accounts receivable 
for sundry sales, etc., were proved as to total by trial balance of the individual 
accounts, but we did not correspond with the recorded debtors. The inventory 
value of supplies, etc., is included as shown by the records of the Museum. 

All ascertained liabilities of the Museum at December 31, 1932, for oper- 
ating expenses, etc., as disclosed by the records examined and information 
obtained by us, have been provided for in the accompanying statement. How- 
ever, no provision has been made for possible obligations in connection with 
purchases of art works, etc., payable from special funds. 

Subject to the foregoing, We Heresy Certiry, that we have examined the 
recorded cash transactions of THE CLEVELAND Museum oF Art—CLEVELAND, 
for the year ended December 31, 1932, and that, in our opinion, based upon 
the records examined and information obtained by us, the accompanying 
exhibit reflects the status of the various funds as of December 31, 1932. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Ernst & Ernst 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—SCHEDULE A 
Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Funds—December 31, 1932 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS (Book Value) 
Stock (approximate market value $70,180.00)........ $ 69,906.50 
Bonds, debentures and notes (approximate market 
NOTE AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 2,598.95 
$1,221,839.06 
LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Membership $333,636.73 
John and Frances Sherwin Fine Arts Garden Endow- 
Charles W. Harkness Endowment.................. 103, 186.50 
Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy............. 100,000.00 
Edward L. Whittemore Endowment................ 50,000.00 
Charles Frederick Schweinfurth Scholarship......... : 10,000.00 
Eleanor Hilliard 6,921.10 
Beary 1. Loomis Memorial, 5,047.50 
James Albert Ford Memorial...................... 5,000.00 
ENDOWMENT INCOME FUNDS 
Charles W. Harkness Endowment.................. 10,721.72 
Hinman B. Hurlbut—Expense ..................... 7,870.11 
Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy............. 3,650.66 
Hinman B. Hurlbut—Purchase .................... 1,238.40 
Edward L. Whittemore Endowment................ 1,210.57 
Charles Frederick Schweinfurth Scholarship......... , 546.37 
Hermon A. Kelley Art Library ................20005 333.96 
James Albert Ford Memorial...................05- 129.29 


Forward $ 70,588.06 $1,111,739.90 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—SCHEDULE A (Continued) 
Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Funds—December 31, 1932 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS (Continued) 


Eleanor Hilliard 
John and Frances Sherwin Fine Arts Garden Endow- 
Henry T. Loomis Memorial. 47.17 70,929.37 
SPECIAL PURCHASE FUNDS 
Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art........... $ 2,744.18 
Carnegie Corporation Lantern Slide................. 498.23 
Print Department Reproductions................... 128.45 
ohn Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust Purchase 65.40 
Library Special Color Prints................0.00cs000. 9.53 
African Art Sponsors Purchase..................... 3.95 
4,848.04 
Less: Overdraft—Educational Purchase............. 57.58 4,790.46 
MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS 
Carnegie Corporation Educational.................. 2,000.00 
John and Frances Sherwin Fine Arts Garden—Reserve 2,000.00 
Joint Expedition-Iraq Excavations.................. 500.00 
TOTAL FUNDS $1,197,314.72 
RESERVE FOR FURNITURE, FIXTURES, ETC................ 1,777.25 
SURPLUS—UNEXPENDED INCOME. 12,434.79 
$1,221,839.06 


Note—This statement is subject to the comments in our “‘Certificate,” included in this report. 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


TREASURER’S REPORT—SCHEDULE B 


Statement of Operating Income and Expenses 
Year ended December 31, 1932 


OPERATING INCOME 


Appropriations from Foundation Trusts................. $146,000.00 
General Endowment Wand... 43,803.89 
P. J. McMyler Musical Endowment Fund.............. 7,624.80 
Membership Endowment 20,154.05 
Memberships—Annual and Sustaining.................. 18,674.50 
Interest on Bank Balances........ 2,976.77 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
(Departmental receipts deducted) 


Printing and Photography. 1,128.25 
Income in excess of Expenses.............000ceeeeeeeee $ 


(Carried to Unexpended Income Balance Account) 
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$242,227.45 


239,295.29 
2,932.16 
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